NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

'Useful5 has given great offence is some quarters.
Christopher   North   sarcastically   spoke   of  Pope's
csecond-sight of utilitarianism.'   Second-sight or not,
it was at least second or third thought.   His manu-
script shows that he tried c vivid' and c glorious' before
fixing on c useful.'   His mistake lay in suggesting any
reason for the shepherd's delight.    He might have
given himself away badly;   but he hasn't.   Nor has
he traduced Homer.   Pope's interpretation is beauti-
fully Homeric.   The shepherd is on the mountains,
and his first thought is  of his  sheep,  as  a  good
shepherd's ought to be.   So in Iliad, iii. 10-14, we are
told that a mist is cin no wise dear to the shepherd,
but for the thief it is better than night.'    Similarly,
Dante (Inferno, xxiv.) makes a countryman (villanello)
rejoice   at  the   disappearance   of  hoar  frost,   and
Arnold's peasant in Balder Dead is glad when a thaw
comes, the signs of it being such as would appeal also
to an artist who, unlike the peasant, would not think
first of field-work.    Homer caters for an audience,
and his first intention is decided by certain of the
interests of his audience.   It has been gravely asked,
'Had  Homer  no  pleasure  in  the  sight?5     Well,
Homer, or someone whom it has been agreed to call
Homer, composed the simile and drew the picture.
What more would you have?   Homer's reticence has
paid him well.   He pleased the pastoral-minded of
his own time, and he pleases modern view-hunters.
Pope's expansiveness has got him into trouble with
such of the latter as never experienced the fearful joy
of sheep-stealing and think it beneath the dignity of
genius to exhibit utilitarian interest and intimacy
with the things of the work-a-day world,

It is remarkable that the Greeks made so little of
the rainbow.   It is a sign to men, but not of comfort,
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